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In spite of twenty-five years of organized efforts to 
diminate the employment of children, child labor still 
fourishes in the United States. The child labor report 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection held last November, the most exhaustive study 
of child labor conditions in recent years, makes clear that, 
although few 10- and 12-year-old children are now found 
in our mills and factories, the employment of slightly 
older children, still physically and mentally immature, is 
prevalent. Knowledge of the nature and needs of adoles- 
cent children has increased by leaps and bounds during 
this period, but this knowledge has not been applied on 
any adequate scale to the problems of children in industry. 
Half-grown children who have had no adequate prepara- 
tion for industrial life, are working in jobs that offer no 
chance for advancement, and that are characterized by 
long hours, low wages and health and accident hazards. 


The continuance of such conditions during a period of 
economic hardship constitutes, in the view of social work- 
ets, a double challenge to workers in the industrial field. 
Child labor is recognized not only as an evil in itself, 
but as a factor in the unemployment situation. 


The organizations fighting child labor, such as the 
National Child Labor Committee, the federal Children’s 
Bureau, the National Consumers’ League and state organi- 
ations working in the field, have continuously and vig- 
orously pointed out the anti-social effects of allowing 
mmature children to go to work, but responses on the 
pat of state legislatures, especially since the mitigation 
of the more spectacular evils, have been but lukewarm. 

€ present period of industrial depression offers a new 
appeal. Child labor is no more harmful during a period 
of unemployment than during a period of prosperity, but 
the spectacle of over one million children gainfully em- 


Ployed while adults search in vain for jobs is peculiarly 
atomalous. 


The National Child Labor Committee sees this winter 
% an opportune time to push vigorously for advances in 
‘tate legislation, and is calling upon social leaders, civic 
tubs, and churches to join with it in a legislative program 
take children under 16 out of industry, to promote 
ictivities that will guide older children into industrial 
fe under the most favorable conditions, and to restrict 
he hours of labor and protect the health of employed 
mors. It is making a study of street trades in Detroit, 


me of the most difficult types of child labor to control. 


The Child Labor Challenge of 1931 


LEGISLATION ENACTED, 1930 


Only six states passed laws regulating child labor in 
1930. Louisiana reduced the legal working week for 
women and girls over 16 years of age from 10 a day and 
60 a week to nine a day and 54 a week. 

Massachusetts enacted two new laws affecting child 
laborers. One provides that work permits may be issued 
in the name acquired by judicial decree of legitimization ; 
the other that compensation in the form of a lump sum 
may be paid to a permanently disabled minor at any time 
before or after he attains his majority. 

Mississippi enacted a law requiring compulsory school 
attendance for the entire school term in cities of 10,000 
or more population and providing also for the establish- 
ment of part-time schools by the local school authorities. 
It also made illegal the employment of children from 14 
to 16 in any mill, cannery, workshop, factory or manu- 
facturing establishment unless the child has completed the 
elementary course or is still in school. 

New Jersey created a commission to study the employ- 
ment of migratory children in the state and also gave 
the state Commissioner of Labor control over distributors 
of home work by a system of licensing and sanitary regu- 
lations. 

New York strengthened its eight-hour day for women 
and girls by defining the exceptions to the eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week. 

South Carolina provided for an annual census of chil- 
dren of school age: from six to 20 years inclusive and 
from seven to 14 years inclusive. 


Proposep LEGISLATION 


New legislation for the further regulation of child 
labor is being introduced in a number of states. 

In New York and Massachusetts bills to raise the age 
for leaving school will be introduced. 

In New Jersey a campaign is under way to regulate 
the employment of migrant children during school hours, 
and other bills will probably be introduced: 1. To raise 
compulsory school attendance requirement from 14 to 16, 
unless a child is 14 and has completed the sixth grade. 
2. To forbid the employment of children under 16 in 
certain dangerous occupations and to give the State 
Welfare Commission power to extend the list of danger- 
ous employment. 3. To extend the eight-hour day and 
48-hour week to all children under 16 and to prohibit 
night work for minors under 18. 
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In Oklahoma it is expected that the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction will have a bill introduced to 
provide for full term school attendance for children under 
16, instead of two-thirds of the term as at present, and 
that the Commissioner of Labor will have a bill intro- 
duced (1) making notice of his ruling as to dangerous 
employment legal when notice is given in five newspapers 
instead of when issued to every employer, as now; (2) 
authorizing the Commissioner to make declaration of 
employments dangerous to children up to the age of 16 
instead of 15, as now; (3) making it unlawful to employ a 
‘child at any occupation so as to interfere with its atten- 
dance at school as provided by law; (4) making it unlaw- 
ful to employ any school child under 16 years of age more 
than four hours a day on any school day. 


Efforts to regulate street trading will probably be made 
in California and Tennessee. 

Amendments to the child labor laws of Michigan and 
Nevada have also been proposed. 

Bills for the further regulation of child labor will 
probably be introduced in Texas, Illinois, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Any group wishing to know how its own state stands 
in the matter of child workers, can secure information 
from the National Child Labor Committee, 331 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Further information concerning 
state programs in Massachusetts, New York and Penn- 
sylvania can be secured from their respective organiza- 
tions: the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 41 
Mount Vernon St., Boston; the New York Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22nd St., New York City; the 
Public Education and Child Labor Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU REPORT 


One of the most important sources of information 
about the extent of child labor today is found in the 
reports of employment certificates issued. For some years 
the Children’s Bureau has been analyzing these reports 
and consulting with the issuing offices in order to secure 
comparable statistics. The Bureau estimates that the 
reports which it receives represent about 70 per cent of 
14- and 15-year-old children in the United States going 
to work in occupations for which certificates are required 
by the state laws. These reports do not, of course, include 
children illegally employed or those working in occupa- 
tions for which certificates are not required. In 1929 
the reports show that 220,087 certificates were issued to 
children entering employment for the first time; 137,786 
were 14 and 15 years old and 82,301 were 16 and 17. 
Approximately 90.5 per cent were entering full-time em- 
ployment for the first time. The remaining 9.45 per cent 
were issued to children working during vacation and 
outside school hours. For those states and cities for which 
comparable figures are available this represents an increase 
in 1929 over 1928 of five per cent in the number of 
certificates issued. In seven states and 22 cities in other 
states the increase in 1929 followed a decrease in 1928 
over 1927 but in a few states there were increases in 
both years. Monthly figures from a few states indicate 
that for the most part the increases occurred during the 
first seven months of 1929 and that during the last five 
months of 1929 there were fewer certificates issued than 
in the same period in 1928, which may have been due to 
the financial depression. Where the number of certificates 
issued decreased in 1929 as compared with 1928 it is 


child welfare. 


considered probable that laws raising the educational 
standards for children going to work and more adequate 
enforcement of the laws were probably factors in keeping 
children in school. 


Ture House CONFERENCE 


The most important event in the field of child welfare 
during 1930 was the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Washington, D. C., November 
19-22. This was the third White House conference on 
The most important result of the first 
conference, called by President Roosevelt in 1909, was 
the establishment of the Children’s Bureau, which it 
urged. The second conference, called by President 
Wilson in 1919, recommended the enactment of the Shep- 
pard-Towner law for federal aid to state programs for 
maternal and child-health and urged also the adoption 
of the unsuccessful child labor amendment. 


These two conferences are described by J. Prentice 
Murphy, executive secretary of the Philadelphia Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, writing in the Survey for December 15, 
1930, as ‘deliberative, democratic affairs,” in which the 
members “created, perfected, and . . . ratified their pro- 
nouncements.” The third conference worked along dif- 
ferent lines. Small committees prepared reports and rec- 
ommendations on their specific phase of the work, which 
were printed in a volume circulated among the members 
of the conference shortly before it met. These reports 
did not take into consideration minority opinions or the 
overlapping of subjects at certain points. The members 
of the conference were assured that “there was no pro- 
vision concerning any vote in the sections,” which meant 
that the final reports would be the reports of the com- 
mittees and would not include the conclusions of the 
sections to which these reports were presented. 


The one really controversial subject at the conference 
proved to be the recommendation by the committee on 
public health service and administration that the health 
activities of the Children’s Bureau be transferred to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. This was vigorously opposed 
by social workers and representatives of the national wo- 
men’s organizations. The question was finally referred 
for further consideration to a committee to be appointed 
later. This committee has not yet been appointed. 


J. Prentice Murphy comments in the Survey that this 
was not a controversy between physicians and social work- 
ers as such but that rather it brought out more clearly 
“the many walls which separated the thinking of different 
groups” and that “the philosophies embodied in the spe- 
cializations which hold in the various fields of public 
health—medical care, education, and social welfare—need 
a vast amount of integration.” 


Three division executive committees of the Section on 
the Handicapped and one committee in the Section on 
Medical Service adopted resolutions favoring the renewal 
of maternity and infancy work under the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the continuance of its child hygiene work. 
similar resolution was adopted at a general meeting of the 
Division on Dependency and Neglect. The Division of 
Governmental Organizations of the Section of the Handi 
capped announced that the division’s recommendations 1 
its report urging the continuance of the Children’s Bu 
reau’s health activities had been omitted at the request 
of Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the conference, on the 
theory that controversial questions should not come befott 
the conference. 
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| The chief value of the conference undoubtedly lay in 
. I the reports that were prepared for the different sections. 
According to Mr. Murphy, the reports of the Section on 
Medical Service “are destined to affect the whole field of 
children’s medicine with lasting good for the entire coun- 
ty.” Mr. Murphy believes that the reports of the Section 
on the Handicapped present a social philosophy that 
e | “should profoundly influence the activities of the other 
df sections” while the reports of the Section on Education 
. | ad Training are as a whole “well in advance of the 
1 | social thinking of our time.” 


st 
AS Recommendations on Child Labor 
ft The Conference as a whole adopted a “‘children’s char- 


ter” which lists the minimum services to which every child 
PD ft tas the right, for its development and protection. This 
gries of 19 points, drawn up by the Procedure Committee 
makes virtually a topical summary of the different com- 
mittee reports. It includes “the fullest understanding of 
ice Bf the child” as the basis of all dealing with him; suitable 
iil- § information and medical care for the prospective mother 
15, | during the pre-natal period and confinement with post- 
the natal medical supervision for mother and child; periodical 
ro- | health examinations for all children during the pre-school 
lif- ff} and school periods with any other special care that may 
ec- ff beneceded for individuals; regular dental care; health and 
ich saiety instruction in school; protection from communi- 
ers ff cable diseases and from impure milk and food; “proper 
orts & sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and play’; schools 
the 9 with “proper seating, lighting, ventilation and sanitation” 
bers § with kindergartens and nursery schools for younger chil- 
pro- dren, schools so organized that they will discover and 
eant § develop the children’s special abilities and assist in voca- 
om- tinal guidance ; ‘some form of religious, moral and char- 
the § ater training”; adequate playgrounds with supervised 

recreations ; protection against “labor that stunts growth 
ence & ‘ther physical or mental, that limits education, that de- 
eon ites children of the right of comradeship, of joy and 
special treatment and training for handicapped 
the tildren, with “adequate study, protection, training and 
‘osed pM” for children “with subnormal or abnormal mental 
(mditions” ; “the feeling that he has a home”; special 
srred and, if necessary, control for “children who habitu- 
inted ily fail to meet normal standards of human behavior” ; 

the provision by the community of any of these services 
mease the family income is inadequate to provide them ; 


the provision for the rural child of “as satisfactory school- 
— ing, health protection and welfare facilities as the city 
‘e . thild” ; “a district, county or community organization for 
erell 


tealth education and welfare,” coordinated with a state 
> spe Bf aid national program, to include “trained, full-time public 
public i hedth officials with public health nurses” and other ser- 
—need ‘kes, available hospital services, “full-time public welfare 

“tvices” for the assistance and protection of children in 
on on B Kcial need from poverty or neglect, etc.; the develop- 


on on "nt of local voluntary agencies for “purposes of instruc- 
newal health and recreation.” 


In order to keep the charter reasonably brief it was 
k. A Jiessary to omit many of the recommendations of the 
wbcommittees. Thus the rather vague general statement 
‘regard to child labor (point 13) may be contrasted with 
€ specific recommendations of the sub-committee on 
child labor. This committee recommended: “directing 
‘tention toward the solution of adult unemployment, of 
am economics, and toward the solution of adult inade- 
Wale incomes, to assure a decent standard of living for 
‘ildren”; the extension of mothers’ pensions to help 
tiltten to stay in school, at least up to 16 years; the 
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provision of scholarship funds for needy children; voca- 
tional guidance ; the improvement of legislative standards 
for child labor with special attention to such employments 
as “agriculture, industrial home work, work in canneries, 
street work, employment outside of school hours and 
theatrical work.” The committee made more specific rec- 
ommendations for legislative standards, including an age 
minimum of 16 years for full-time employment with a 
higher age minimum for “physically or morally dangerous 
or injurious occupations,” although children from 14 to 
16 might be allowed to work out of school hours and 
during vacations “in a carefully restricted list of occupa- 
tions.” The committee would require compulsory school 
attendance “for the entire period in which the schools are 
in session between the age at which compulsory school 
attendance begins and 16 years of age” unless the child 
is incapacitated in some way and up to 18 for minors 
who are not employed or are not high school graduates. 
A physical examination by a “public physician” which 
shows that a child is in good health and of normal devel- 
opment should be made prerequisite for an employment 
certificate, with periodical physical examinations for em- 
ployed minors under 18 years of age. The committee 
would limit hours of working to eight a day, six days a 
week, and 44 hours a week with prohibition of night work 
for minors under 18, although boys from 16 to 18 might 
be allowed to work until 10 p. m. Other recommenda- 
tions are the prohibition of employment of young persons 
“in places that do not conform to generally recognized 
standards as to cleanliness, sanitation, and safety” ; require- 


ment of employment certificates for employed minors 
under 18. 


The committee also made special recommendations con- 
cerning rural children: educational opportunities equiva- 
lent to those for city children; prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in agriculture during school 
hours; prohibition of hiring children under 14 for agri- 
cultural work, either independently or as part of a family 
group, although children from 12 to 14 might be em- 
ploved in light tasks outside of school hours for a few 
hours a day; limitation of hours for children under 16 in 
agricultural work away from the home farm to an eight- 
hour day when school is not in session, and “when school 
is in session, to a combined eight-hour day for work and 
school”; requirement of work permits for children under 
16, employed in agricultural work away from home. 


Findings on Rural Child Labor 


The recommendations of the child labor section of the 
White House Conference have already been summarized. 
The special group of the sub-committee on child labor 
which studied the child laborer in agriculture summarized 
the information available pending publication of the re- 
sults of the 1930 census. In 1920, 5.2 per cent of the 
whole child population from 10 to 15 vears inclusive, 
were gainfully employed in agriculture, although that 
census was taken in January when agriculture is at its 
lowest ebb. 

The group found that in several respects agriculture 
“presents the most serious child labor problem in the 
United States” because 61 per cent of all the working 
children from 10 to 15 years and 87 per cent of the 
working children from 10 to 13—to say nothing of chil- 
dren under 10—are employed in agriculture, thousands of 
children so emploved are migrant workers, agricultural 
child labor is particularly difficult to control and inter- 
feres seriously with school attendance. 
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Since the 1920 census a number of studies of children 
employed in agriculture have been made by such agencies 
as the federal Children’s Bureau, the National Child 
Labor Committee, state departments of labor and educa- 
tion, etc. Information has been secured for 24 states 
covering work done in general farming, on grain farms, 
in market gardening and on special crops such as tobacco, 
beets, cotton, etc. The worst conditions, the sub-committee 
says, “are usually found in ‘one-crop’ communities.” 
Rural child laborers are employed on three different bases : 
work for parents on the home farm, hired labor for wages, 
and work with parents under a group contract. 

A selected group of studies, made during the last decade, 
of children working in special crops, show that in the areas 
studied, 20,930 children were employed of whom 76.3 per 
cent were under 14 and 24.4 per cent were under 10. 
Studies made by the Children’s Bureau in 13 states showed 
that more than two-thirds of the children were working 
more than eight hours a day. A comparison of the 1920 
census data as to school attendance with the studies of 
child labor shows that the 15 states having the poorest 
school attendance record for rural children seven to 13 
years of age are also the states having the largest per- 
centage of children 10-16 years of age employed in agri- 
culture. The effect of child labor on school attendance 
is summarized as follows: “Too often it is the schools 
with the shortest terms where the incidence of absence 
for agriculture falls heaviest; the states with the weakest 
compulsory attendance laws and the largest proportion of 
children leaving school at 14 years, where the average 
daily attendance suffers most from farm work; the chil- 
dren who lose so much time for work on the farm that 
they are backward in school, who become discouraged and 
leave school altogether at an early age. Most unfortunate 
of all are the migratory children whose need is greatest, 
but for whom the compulsory attendance law is in many 
cases non-operative and who in some states are even 
omitted from the school census.” 

In general, child labor in agriculture is regulated only 
by the school attendance laws. Children are usually re- 
quired to attend school up to sixteen unless they have 
completed a specified school grade at 14. There are, 
however, many deviations from this standard, where school 
attendance is required only to 14 years, for only a speci- 
fied part of the school term or where a shorter school 
term is fixed for rural children. The group urges that 
all children under 16 should be required to attend school 
for at least nine months a year unless they have completed 
the course in their own district and there is no provision 
for their attendance elsewhere. School attendance laws, 
the group believes, should be enforced as strictly for non- 
resident children as for residents. In this way, the situa- 
tion created by migrant child labor can be met. If neces- 
sary, it is proposed, state aid should be given to districts 
where migrant child workers form a special problem, and 
children under 16 should not be permitted to work during 
the hours when the public schools are in session. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 


The first item on the Agenda for the 1931 International 
Labor Conference will be the question of the age of 
admission to employment in non-industrial occupations. 
Earlier sessions of the Conference have already given 
considerable attention to the question of child labor. At 
the first session in Washington, 1919, a draft convention 
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was drawn up which fixed the minimum age for admill 
sion to industrial employment at 14 years except for cam 


tain Oriental countries. The convention adopted # 
Geneva, 1920, made 14 the minimum age for employmell 
at sea. In 1921 two conventions were adopted; one 
hibited the employment of children under 14 in agricultail 
during school hours, the other fixed 18 as the mining 
age for employment as trimmers and stokers. Eightgil 
countries have ratified the first convention, 22 the secofill 
12 the third, and 23 the fourth. 

There yet remains a gap in international legislatiguy 
because of the lack of consideration of the minimum ag 
for admission to non-industrial occupations. Therefom 
this question will be taken up at the 1931 Conferenge 
The International Labor Office has prepared a report 
The Age of Admission of Children to Non-Indusii- 
Occupations which summarizes the practice of the diffem 
ent countries in so far as it could be ascertained. 

The only members of the League which have no lam 
on this question are: Albania, Australia (Tasmania, Vig 
toria), China, Cuba, Ethiopia, Haiti, Honduras, Indi 
Japan, Liberia, Lithuania, Nicaragua, New Zealand, Pam 
aguay, Persia, the Dominican Republic, Salvador, Sig 
and Uruguay. Some of these countries probably regulall 
the admission of children in some way—at least by && 
laws requiring school attendance. 

Two groups of non-industrial occupations are includeil 
in this report—‘‘general employment” in offices, store 
etc., and “special occupations” which are given spell 
attention because “they are dangerous or unhealthy, @ 
may endanger morals or education.” 

In England and Wales the regulation of employed eli 
dren of school age is a function of the local authoritigl 
The national law makes certain minimum requiremeiil 
but municipalities are allowed considerable leeway 
making by-laws which may restrict much further # 
employment of such children in a given district. @ 
seventeen countries the age of admission to “general emf 
ployment” is restricted. The most common age of adaiil 
sion is 14, although it varies from 10 to 15 with exeimp 
tions in different countries for children employed by tii 
parents or on completion of school attendance. Empl 
ment in “commerce” (a vague term usually includ 
offices, stores and warehouses but sometimes much may 
general) is restricted in 16 countries. Fourteen is agam 
the most common minimum with variations in differe™ 
countries from 12 to 16, and exemptions similar to thi” 
for general employment. 


Laws regarding street trading have been more fim 
developed in the Anglo-Saxon countries than on @ 
European continent. In the 17 countries which regull 
street trading, the minimum age for boys ranges fromm 
to 16, for girls from 11 to 18. In the United King@™ 
and the Irish Free State there is an absolute natoamiay 
minimum but local authorities may prescribe further 1a 
lations for street trading by young persons undef 
Most laws require the licensing of street traders 
badge for identification, because of the difficulty of @™ 
forcing such laws. d 

In one way or another 22 countries regulate the agt 
admission to employment in places where intoxiG@ia™ 
liquors are sold. Most of these laws are “clearly dite 
against the association of children with the sale of imi 
cating liquor.” The tendency seems to be to 
years the minimum for this type of employment. 
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